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tion was not the end of the Sian rising; assassination
rarely settles anything, as Chang Hsueh-liang (who
had tried it) probably knew; and as Sun Ming-chiu,
younger and more impetuous, did not. The Sian
mutiny was an armed protest, for no other kind of
protest could have been effective. More than this, it
was an attempt to bring abut a change of national
policy which (if it lay within the power of any one
man) rested with Chiang Kai-shek alone, as the
leader of a united China. Anyway, there were risks
enough to be taken; but more would have been lost
by the death of Chiang Kai-shek than any kind of
revenge could justify.
It was midday before the Generalissimo was
brought to his new quarters inside the walls of the
"New City/' the site of the former T'ang palace in
Sian's imperial days, and then the fortress of the
Pacification Commissioner, General Yang Hu-cheng.
Chiang was very downcast, and asked to be left alone.
"You are a very good young man/' he told Sun again.
"But please leave me now. After all, we have met
today for the first time." Shortly after this, the Young
Marshal arrived to visit his distinguished captive. He
entered ceremoniously, bowing low, and apologising,
in those Chinese phrases that sound so strangely in
Western ears, for any discomfort or inconvenience
his guest might have suffered.